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DISCOURSE, Ge. 


GENTLEMEN, 


N conſequence of the fituation in 

which I have the honour to be 

placed in this Academy, it has 
often happened, that I have been conſulted by the young 
Students who intend to ſpend ſome years in Italy, con- 
cerning the method of regulating their ſtudies, 


I am, as 1 ought to be, ſollicitouſly defirous to com- 


municate every reſult of my experience and obſervation ; 
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N 
and my openneſs and facility in giving my opinions may 
make ſome amends for whatever may be defective in 
them; yet I fear my anſwers have not been often to their 
ſatisfaction. Indeed I have never been ſure, that I under- 
ſtood perfectly what they meant, and was not without 
ſome ſuſpicion that they had not themſelves very diſtin& 
Ideas of the object of their Enquiry. 


Ir the thing required was to point out the path that 
leads to excellence ; if they wiſhed to know whom they 
were to take for their guides; what to adhere to, and 
what to avoid ; where they were to bait, and where they 
were to take up their reſt; what was to be taſted only, 
and what ſhould be their diet: ſuch general rules of con- 
duct, are certainly proper for a Student to aſk, and for me, 
to the beſt of my capacity, to give; but theſe have been 
already given ; theſe Rules have in reality been the ſubject 
of almoſt all my Diſcourſes from this place. But I am 
rather inclined to think, that by method of rudy, they 
meant (as ſeveral do mean) that the times and the ſeaſons 
ſhould be preſcribed, and the order ſettled, in which every 
thing was to be done. They probably conſidered, that it 
might be uſeful to point out to what degree of excellence 
one part of the Art was to be carried, before the Student 
proceeded to the next, how long they were to continue 

to 


5 


to draw from the antient ſtatues, when to begin to eg 
poſe, and when to apply to the ſtudy of colouring. 


Sven a detail of inſtruction might be extended with a 
great deal of plauſible and oſtentatious amplification. But 
it would at beſt be uſeleſs. Our ſtudies will be for 
ever, in a very great degree, under the direction of 
chance; like travellers we muſt take what we can get, 


and when we can get it, whether it is, or is not admi- 
niſtered to us in the moſt commodious manner, in the 


moſt proper place, or at the exact minute when we would 
wiſh to have it. 


Tazariszs on Education, and method of ſtudy, have 
always appeared to me to have one general fault. They 
proceed upon a falſe ſuppoſition of life; as if we poſſeſſed 
not only a power over events and circumſtances, but as if 
we had greater power over ourſelves than I believe any of 
us will be found to poſſeſs. Inſtead of ſuppoſing our- 
ſelves to be perfect patterns of wiſdom and virtue, it ſeems 
to me more reaſonable to treat ourſelves (as I am ſure we 
muſt now and then treat others) like humourſome chil- 
dren, whoſe fancies are often to be indulged in order to 
keep them in good-humour with themſelves and their 
purſuits. It is neceſſary to uſe ſome artifice of this kind in 
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all proceſſes, which, by their very nature are long, tedi- 


ous, and complex, in order to prevent our taking that 
averſion to our ſtudies, which the continual ſhackles of 
methodical reſtraint 1s. ſure to produce. 


I wouLD rather wiſh a Student, as ſoon as he goes 
abroad, to employ himſelf upon whatever he has been 
incited to, by any immediate impulſe, than to go ſlug-— 
gifhly about a preſcribed taſk ; whatever he does in ſuch 
a ſtate of mind little advantage accrues from it, as no- 
thing ſinks deep enough to leave any laſting impreſſion 
behind it; and it is impoſſible that any thing ſhould 
be well underſtood, or well done, that is taken into 
a reluctant underſtanding, and executed with a ſer- 
vile hand. 


Tur kx is great advantage, and indeed it is neceſſary to- 
wards intellectual health, that the mind ſhould be re- 
created and refreſhed with a variety in our ſtudies, that in 
the irkſomeneſs of uniform purſuit we ſhould be relieved 
(and if I may ſay deceived) as much as poſſible. Beſides, 
the minds of men are ſo very differently conſtituted, that it 
is impoſſible to find one method. which ſhall be ſuitable to 
all, It is of no uſe to preſcribe to thoſe who have no 
talents; and thoſe who have talents will find methods for 

| themſelves, 


WEE 


themſelves, methods dictated to them by their own parti- 


cular diſpoſitions, and by the experience of their own 


particular neceſſities. 


HowzvER, I would not be underſtood to extend this 
doctrine to the younger Students; the firſt part of the 
life of a Student, like that of other ſchool- boys, muſt 
neceſſarily be a life of reſtraint. The grammar, che rudi- 
ments, however unpalatable, mult at all events be maſ- 
tered. After a habit is acquired of drawing correctly 
from the model (whatever it may be) which he has before 
him, the reſt I ſhould think may be ſafely left to chance; 
always ſuppoſing that the Student is employed, and that 
his ſtudies are directed to the proper object. 


A rassiox for his Art, and an eager defire to excel, 
will more than ſupply the place of method. 


By leaving a. Student to himſelf, he may poſſibly be 
led to undertake matters above his ſtrength. But the 
trial will at leaſt have this advantage, it will. diſcover 
to himſelf his own deficiencies ; and this diſcovery alone, 


is a very conſiderable acquiſition. 
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AxoTRER inconvenience may attend thoſe bold and 
arduous attempts; frequent failure may diſcourage. This 
evil, however, is not more pernicious than the ſlow pro- 
ficiency which is the natural conſequence of too eaſy 


taſks. 


WHraTEvEr advantages method may have in diſpatch 
of buſineſs (and there it certainly has many) I have but 
little confidence of its efficacy in acquiring excellence 
in any Art whatever. Indeed, I have always ſtrongly 
ſuſpected, that this love of method, on which ſome peo- 
ple appear to place ſo great dependance, is, in reality, 
at the bottom, a love of idleneſs, a want of ſufficient 
energy to put themſelves into immediate action; it is a 
ſort of an apology to themſelves for doing nothing. 


I xavs known Artiſts, who may truly be ſaid to have 


ſpent their whole lives, or at leaſt the moſt precious part 


of their lives, in planning methods of ſtudy, and never 
beginning, reſolving, however, to put it all in practice 
at ſome time or other—when a certain period arrives— 
when proper conveniencies are procured, or when they 
remove to a certain place better calculated for ſtudy. 


1 


Ir is not uncommon for ſuch people to go abroad with 
the moſt honeſt and ſincere reſolution of ſtudying hard, 
when they ſhall arrive at the end of their journey. The 
ſame want of exertion, ariſing from the ſame cauſe which 
made them at home put off the day of labour until they 
had found a proper ſcheme for it, ſtill continues in Italy. 


Ix the practice of art as well as in morals, it is neceſſary 
to keep a watchful and jealous eye over ourſelves; idle- 
neſs. aſſuming the ſpecious diſguiſe of induſtry, will lull 
to ſleep all ſuſpicion of our want of an active exertion of 
our ſtrength ; a proviſion of endleſs apparatus, a buſtle 
of infinite enquiry and reſearch, or even a mere mecha- 
nical labour of copying, may be employed, to evade and 


ſhuffle off real labour, the real labour of thinking. 


I Havx declined for theſe reaſons to point out any par- 
ticular method and courſe of ſtudy to young Artiſts on 
their arrival in Italy. I have left it to their own pru- 
dence, a prudence which will grow and improve upon 
them in the courſe of unremitted, real induſtry, directed 
by a real love of their profeſſion, and an unfeigned ad- 
miration of thoſe who have been univerſally admitted as 
patterns of excellence in the art. 
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Ix the exerciſe of that general prudence, I ſhall here 
ſubmit to their conſideration ſuch miſcellaneous ob- 
ſervations as have occurred to me on conſidering the 
miſtaken notions, or evil habits which have prevented 


the progreſs towards that excellence which the natural 


abilities of ſeveral Artiſts might otherwiſe have enabled 


them to make. 


F:.sz opinions and vicious habits have done far more 
miſchief to Students, and to Profeſſors too, than any 


wrong methods of ſtudy. 


UNDER the influence of ſloth, or of ſome miſtaken 
notion, is that diſpoſition which always wants to lean on 
other men. Such Students are always talking of the 
prodigious progreſs. they ſhould make if they could but 
have the advantage of being taught by ſome particular 
eminent Maſter, To him they would wiſh to transfer 
that care which they ought and muſt take of themſelves. 
Such are to be told, that after the Rudiments are paſt, 
very little of our Art can be taught by others. The moſt 
ſkilful Maſter can do little more than put the end of the 
clue into the hands of his Scholar, * which he muſt 
conduct himſelf. 


Ir 


1 


Ir is true, the beauties and the defects of the works 
of our predeceſſors may be pointed out; the principles on 
which their works are conducted, may be explained; the 
Academy may ſpread out the great examples of Antient 
Art before them; but the moſt ſumptuous entertainment 
is prepared in vain, if the gueſts will not take the trouble 


of helping themſelves. 


Even the Academy itſelf, where every convenience for 
ſtudy is procured, and laid before them, may, from that 
very circumſtance, from having no difficulties to en- 
counter in their purſuit, be the cauſe of a ſlackening of 


their induſtry. 


Ir is not uncommon to ſee Young Artiſts who, whilſt 
they were ſtruggling with every obſtacle in their way, 
exert themſelves with ſuch ſucceſs as to outſtrip their 
competitors who were in poſſeſſion of every means of 
improvement, and from the promiſing expectation which 
was formed, on ſo much being done with ſo little means, 
have been taken up by a Patron who has ſupplied them 
with every convenience of ſtudy ; from that time their 
induſtry and eagerneſs of purſuit has forſook them, they 


ſtand ſill, and ſee others ruſh on before them. 
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Sock men are like certain animals, who will feed only 


when there is but little provender, and that got at with 
difficulty through the bars of a rack, but refuſe to touch 
it when there is an abundance before them. 


PRERHA s too, ſuch a falling off may proceed from their 
faculties being overpowered by the immenſity of the ma- 
terials, it appearing hopeleſs when they ſee ſo far before 


them, ever to get at the end of their journey. 


AmoxG the firſt moral qualities therefore, which a 
Student ought to cultivate, is a juſt and manly confidence 
in himſelf, or rather in the effects of that unconquerable 


induſtry which he is reſolved to poſſeſs. 


Wund Raffaelle, by means of his connection with Bra- 
mante, the Pope's Architect, was fixed upon to adorn 
the Vatican with his works, he had then done nothing 
that marked in him any great ſuperiority over his co- 
temporaries; though he was then but young, he had 
under his direction the moſt confiderable Artiſts of his 
age; and we know what kind of men thoſe were; a 
leſſer mind would have ſunk under ſuch a weight, and if 
we ſhould judge from the meek and gentle diſpoſition 
which we are told was the character of Raffaelle, we 


might 


„ 


might expect this would happen to him; but his ſtrength 


appeared to encreaſe in proportion as exertion was re- 
quired; and it is not improbable, but that we are in- 
debted to that good fortune which firſt placed him in that 


conſpicuous ſituation, for thoſe great examples of excel- 


lence which he has left behind him. 


Tur obſervations to which I wiſh to point your atten- 
tion, do not relate to errors which in general are com- 
mitted by thoſe who have no claim to merit, but to ſuch 
inadvertencies as men of parts only can fall, by the over- 
rating, or the abuſe of ſome real, though perhaps ſub- 
ordinate excellence. The errors laſt alluded to is that 
of backward, timid characters, thoſe I ſhall now ſpeak 
of belong to another claſs. To thoſe Artiſts who are 
diſtinguiſhed for the readineſs and facility of their in- 
vention. It is undoubtedly a ſplendid and a defirable 
accompliſhment to be able to deſign inſtantaneouſly any 
given ſubject. It is an excellence that I believe every 
Artiſt would wiſh to poſſeſs : but unluckily, the manner 
in which this dexterity is acquired habituates the mind 


to be contented with firſt thoughts, without choice or 


ſelection. The judgment, after it has been long paſſive, 
by degrees loſes its power of becoming active when ex- 
ertion is neceſſary. 
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Wurorver, therefore, has this talent, muſt in ſome 
meaſure undo, what he has had the habit of doing, or 
give a new turn to his mind ; great works, which are to 
live and ſtand the criticiſm of poſterity, are not done at 
a fit. A proportionable time is required for deliberation 
and circumſpection. I remember when at Rome looking 


at the fighting Gladiator in company with an eminent 


Seulptor, on remarking the ſkill with which the whole 
together is compoſed, and the minute attention of the 
Artiſt to the change of every muſcle in that momentary 
exertion of ſtrength ; he was of opinion that a work ſo 
perfect, required near the whole life of man to perform. 


I BELIE VE, if we look around us, we ſhall find, that 
in the faſter art of Poetry, what has been ſoon done, has 
been as ſoon forgotten. The judgment and practice of a 
great Poet on this occaſion. is worthy attention. Me- 
taſtaſio, who has ſo much and ſo juſtly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf throughout Europe, at his outſet was an Impro- 
viſitore, or extempore Poet, a deſcription of men not 
uncommon in Italy: It is not long ſince he was aſked by 
a friend, if he did not think the cuſtom of inventing 
and reciting extempore, which he practiſed when a boy, 
in his character of an Improviſitore, might not be con- 
ſidered as a happy beginning of his education; he 

thought 


* 
thought it, on the contrary, a diſadvantage to him; that 
he had acquired by that habit, a careleſſneſs and incor- 
rectneſs, which coſt him much trouble to overcome, and 
to ſubſtitute in its place a totally different habit, that of 
thinking with ſelection, and of expreſſing himſelf with 


correctneſs and preciſion. 


However extraordinary it may appear, it is certainly 
true, that the inventions of the Pittore improvifitore, as 
they may be called, have, notwithſtanding their boaſt 


that it is all ſpun from their own brain, very rarely any 


thing that has in the leaſt the air of originality of in- 
vention : their compoſitions are generally common place ; 
unintereſting, without character or expreſſion of any 
kind; and appear, as we fay ſometimes of flowery 
fpeeches, to have no ideas annexed to the words. 


I woulD not be thought however, by what has been 
| ſaid, to oppoſe the uſe, the advantage, the neceſſity there 
is, of a Painter's being readily able to expreſs his ideas 
by ſketching, and the farther he can carry ſuch deſigns, 
ſo much the better. The evil to be apprehended is his 
reſting there, and not correcting them afterward from 
nature, or taking the trouble to look about him for 


whatever aſſiſtance the works of others will afford him. 
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We are not to ſuppoſe, that when a Painter fits down 


to deliberate on any work, that he has all his knowledge 
to ſcek; he muſt not only be able to draw extempore 
the human figure in every variety of action, he muſt be 
acquainted likewiſe with the general principles of com- 
poſition, and a habit of recollecting, whilſt he is com- 
poſing; of the effect of the maſles of light and ſhadow, 
that will attend ſuch a diſpoſition, 


His mind is entirely occupied by his attention to the 
whole. It is an after conſideration to determine the atti- 
tude and expreſſion of individual figures. 


IT is in this period of his work that I would recommend 
to every Artiſt to look over his porto-folio, or pocket- 
book, in which he has treaſured up all the happy inven- 
tions, all the extraordinary and expreſſive attitudes that 
he has met with in the courſe of his ſtudies; not only 
for the ſake of borrowing from theſe ſtudies whatever may 
be applicable to his own work, but likewiſe for the great 
advantage he will receive by bringing the ideas of great 


Artiſts more diſtinctly before his mind, and teach him to 
invent other figures in that ſtile. 


1 


81 Francis Bacon ſpeaks with approbation of the provi- 
ſionary methods Demoſthenes and Cicero employed to 
aſſiſt their invention; and he illuſtrates their uſe by a 
quaint compariſon after his manner. Theſe particular 
Audios being not immediately connected with our Art, I 4 
need not repeat, but only obſerve that it totally oppoſes » 
the general received opinions that are floating in the 


worid, concerning genius and inſpiration. 
1 
I xNow there are many Artiſts of great fame, who ap- 1 
pear never to have looked out of themſelves, and who 3 
probably would think it derogatory to their character to i 
be ſuppoſed to borrow from any other Painter. But when 3 
we recolle&, and compare the works of ſuch men, with , 
thoſe who took to their aſſiſtance the inventions of others, k 
| 


we ſhall be convinced of the great advantage of this 
practice, 


8 


— 
— 


Tre two moſt eminent men that occur to me for rea- 
dineſs of invention, are Luca Giordano and La Fage; 
one in painting, and the other in drawing. 
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To ſuch extraordinary powers as were poſſeſſed by both 

of thoſe Artiſts, we cannot refuſe the character of Genius: 

at the ſame time, it muſt be acknowledged, that it was 
that 


— — ” . C_— 2 - I o 
1 


1 
that kind of mechanic Genius which operates without a 


great deal of aſſiſtance of the head. In all their works, 
which are (as might be expected) very numerous, we may 
look in vain for any thing that can be ſaid to be original 
and ſtriking; and yet, according to the ordinary ideas of 
originality, they have as good pretenſions as moſt 
Painters; for they borrowed very little from others, and 
ſtill leſs will any Artiſt, that can diſtinguiſh between ex- 


cellence and inſipidity, ever borrow from them. 


To thoſe men, and to all ſuch, let us oppoſe the prac- 
tice of the firſt of Painters. 


Isorrosg we ſhall all agree, that no man ever poſſeſſed 
a greater power of invention, and that leſs ſtood in need 
of foreign aſſiſtance, than Raffaelle : and yet, when he 
was deſigning one of his greateſt as well as his lateſt works, 
the Cartoons, it is very apparent he had the ſtudies which 
he had made from Maſaccio before him. 


Two noble figures of St. Paul, which he found there, 
he adopted in his own work : one of them he took for 
St. Paul preaching at Athens; and the other for the ſame 
Saint, when chaſtiſing the ſorcerer Elymas. Another 
figure in the ſame work, whoſe head is ſunk in his breaſt, 


with 


1 
with his eyes ſhut, appearing deeply wrapt up in thought, 
was introduced amongſt the liſteners to the preaching of 
St. Paul. 


Tux moſt material alteration that is made in thoſe two 
figures of St. Paul, is the addition of the left hands, which 
are not ſeen in the original. It is a rule that Raffaelle 
obſerved, (and indeed ought never tobe diſpenſed with) in 
a principal figure, to ſhew both hands, that it ſhould 


never be a queſtion, what is become of the other hand ? 


For the Sacrifice at Liſtra, he took the whole ceremony 
much as it ſtands in an antient Bas-rclievo, fince publiſhed. 


in the Admiranda. 


Many other inſtances might be produced of this great 
Painter's not diſdaining aſſiſtance. I have given examples 
from thoſe Pictures only of Raffaelle which we have 


amongſt us. 


Fr may be remarked, that this work of Maſaccio, from 
which he has borrowed fo freely, was a public work, and 
at no further diſtance than Florence ; ſo that if he had 
conſidered it a diſgraceful theft, he was ſure to be de- 


refed ; but he was well ſatisfied, that. his character for 
Inven- 
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Invention would be little affected by ſuch a diſcovery; nor 
is it, but in the opinion of thoſe who are ignorant of the 
materials required, and the manner in which great works 


are built. 


Trost who ſteal from mere poverty, who having no- 
thing of their own, cannot exiſt a minute without making 
ſuch depredations ; who are ſo poor that they have no 
place in which they can even depoſit what they have 
taken: to men of this deſcription nothing can be ſaid ; 
but to ſuch Artiſts as I ſuppoſe myſelf now ſpeaking, men 
whom I conſider as competently provided with all common 
neceſlaries and conveniencies, and who do not deſire to 
ſteal baubles and common traſh, but wiſh only to poſſeſs 
peculiar rarities which they ſele& to ornament their cabi- 
net, and who take care to give in return what is of equal 
or of greater value than that which they have taken : ſuch 
men ſurely need not be aſhamed of that friendly intercourſe 
that ought to exiſt among Artiſts, of receiving and giving 
aſſiſtance ; receiving from the dead and giving to the 
living, and perhaps to thoſe who are yet unborn. 


Tar daily food and nouriſhment of the mind of an 
Artiſt is found in the great works of his predeceſſors. 
There is no other way of becoming great himſelf. Serpens 
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nift Serpentem commederit non fit draco, is a remark of 
whimſical Natural Hiſtory, which I have read, I do not 
recolle& where; but however falſe as to Dragons, it is 


applicable enough to Artiſts. 


RaFFAELLE, as appears from what has been ſaid, had 
carefully ſtudied the works of Maſaccio ; and indeed there 
was no other, if we except Michael Angelo (whom he 
likewiſe imitated) ſo worthy of his attention; and though 
his manner was dry and hard, his compoſitions formal and 
not enough diverſified, according to the cuſtom of Painters 
in that early period, yet his works poſſeſs that grandeur 
and ſimplicity which accompanies, and even ſometimes 
proceeds from, regularity and hardneſs of manner. When 
we conſider the barbarous ſtate of the Arts before him, 
when ſkill in drawing was ſo little underſtood, that the 
beſt of the Painters could not even foreſhorten the foot, 
but every figure appeared to.ſtand upon his toes ; and what 
ſerved for drapery, had, from the hardneſs and ſmallneſs 
of the folds, more the appearance of cords clinging round 
the body, than clothing of any kind. He firſt introduced 
large drapery flowing in an eaſy and natural manner : in- 
decd he appears to be the firſt that diſcovered the path that 
leads to every excellence to which the Art afterwards ar- 
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rived, and may therefore be juſtly conſidered as * Great 
Father of modern Art. 


Troucn I have been led on to a longer digreſſion re- 
ſpecting this great Painter than I intended, yet I cannot 
avoid mentioning another virtue which he poſſeſſed in a 
very eminent degree; he was as much diſtinguiſhed among 
his cotemporaries for his diligence and induſtry, as he 
was for the natural faculties of his mind. We are told, 
that his whole attention was abſorbed in the purſuit of 
his Art, and that he acquired the name of Maſaccio *, 
from his total diſregard to his dreſs, his perſon, and all 
the common concerns of life. He is indeed a ſignal in- 
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ſtance what well-directed diligence will do in a ſhort 
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time; he lived but twenty-ſeven years, yet in that ſhort 
ſpace carried the Art ſo far beyond what it had before 
reached, that he appears to ſtand alone as a model for 
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his ſucceſſors. Vaſari gives a long catalogue of Painters 
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and Sculptors, who formed their taſte, and learnt their 


Art, from ſtudying his works; amongſt thoſe, he names 


Michael Angelo, Lionardo de Vinci, Pietro Perugino, 


His family name is unknown; his chriſtian name was Tomaſo: as the 
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Engliſh abbreviate this name by taking the firſt part, the Italians take the latter 
part only, as Maſſinello for Tomaſo Annello.—The addition of accio implies 
ſome deformity or imperfection attending that perſon or thing to which it is 
applied. | 
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Raffaelle, Bartolomeo, Andrea del Sarto, Il Roſſo, and 
Perino del Vaga. 


Tux habit of contemplating and brooding over the 
ideas of great geniuſſes, till you find yourſelf warmed 
by the contact, is the true method of forming an Artiſt's 
like mind; it is impoſſible, in the preſence of thoſe great 
men, to think, or invent in a mean manner; a ſtate of 
mind is acquired that is diſpoſed to receive thoſe ideas 


only which reliſh of grandeur and ſimplicity. 


Bes1pes the general advantage of forming the taſte 
by ſuch an intercourſe ; there is another of a particular 
kind, which was ſuggeſted to me by the practice of 
Raffaclle, when imitating the work of which I have been 
ſpeaking. The figure of the Proconſul Sergius Paulus is 
taken from the Felix of Maſaccio, though one is a front 
figure, and the other ſeen in profile; the action is like- 
wiſe ſomewhat changed, but it is plain Raffaclle had that 
figure in his mind. There is a circumſtance, indeed 
otherwiſe of no great moment, which marks it very par- 
ticularly ; Sergius Paulus wears a crown of Jaurel ; this is 
hardly reconcileable to ſtrict propriety, and the co//rme 
of which Raffaelle was in general a good obſerver, but he 
found it ſo in Maſaccio, and that was the fole cauſe of its 


being 
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being found in his picture; he was not at ſo much pains 
of diſguiſe as to change it. 


Ir appears to be an excellent practice thus to ſuppoſe 
the figures which you wiſh to adopt in the works of thoſe 
great Painters to be ſtatues; and to give, as Raffaelle 
has here given, another view, taking care to preſerve all 
the ſpirit and grace that is in the original. 


I sHouLD hope, from what has been lately ſaid, that it 
is not neceſſary to guard myſelf againſt any ſuppoſition of 
recammending an entire dependance upon former maſters. 
I do not defire that you ſhould get other people to do 
your buſineſs, or to think for you: I only wiſh you to 
conſult with, to call in, as Counſellors, men the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for their knowledge and experience, the 
reſult of which council muſt ultimately depend upon 
yourſelf; ſuch conduct in the commerce of lite has never 
been conſidered as diſgraceful, or in any reſpe& to im- 
ply intellectual imbecility ; it is a ſign rather of that true 
wiſdom, which feels individual imperfection; and is con- 
ſeious to itſelf how much collective obſervation is neceſſary 
to fill the immenſe extent, and to comprehend the in- 


finite variety of nature. I recommend neither ſelſ-depen- 


dance nor plagiariſm. 1 adviſe you only to take that aſ- 


ſiſtance 


1 


ſiſtance which every human being wants, and which, as 
appears from the examples that have been given, that the 
greateſt Painters have not diſdained to accept. Let me 
add, that the diligence required in the ſearch and the 
exertion when found, in accommodating thoſe ideas to 
your own purpoſe, is a buſineſs which idleneſs will not, 
and ignorance cannot perform. But in order more 
diſtinctly to explain what kind of borrowing I mean, 
when I recommend fo anxiouſly the ſtudy of the works of 
great Maſters, let us for a minute return again to Raf- 
faelle, conſider his method of practice, and endeavour 
to imitate him, in his manner of imitating. others. 


Or the two figures of St. Paul which I lately men- 
tioned, they are ſo nobly conceived by Maſaccio, that 
perhaps it was not in the power even of Raffaelle himſelf 
to raiſe and improve them, nor has he attempted it; but 
he has had the addreſs to change in ſome meaſure without 
diminiſhing the grandeur of their character; he has ſub- 
ſtituted in the place of a ſerene compoſed dignity, that 
animated expreſſion which was neceſſary to the more 
active employment he has aſſigned them. 


Ix the ſame manner he has given more animation to the 
figure of Sergius Paulus, and to that which is introduced 


in 
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in the picture of St. Paul preaching, of which little more 
than hints are given by Maſaccio, which Raffaelle has 
finiſhed. The cloſing the eyes of this figure, which in 
Maſaccio might be eaſily miſtaken for ſleeping, is not in 
the leaſt ambiguous in the Cartoon; his eyes indeed are 
cloſed, but they are cloſed with ſuch vehemence, that the 
agitation of a mind perplexed in the extreme is Teen at the 
firſt glance; but what is moſt extraordinary, and I think 
particularly to be admired, is to ſee the ſame idea continued 
through the whole figure, even to the drapery, which is ſo 
cloſely muffled about him, that even his hands are not ſeen; 
by this happy correſpondence between the expreſſion of the 
countenance, and the diſpoſition of the parts, the figure 
appears to think from head to foot, and is not unlike the 
artifice ſo frequently practiſed by Poets, of making the 
ſound eorreſpond to the ſenſe. Men of ſuperior talents 
only are capable of thus uſing and bringing to bear other 
mens minds to their own purpoſes, or are able to make 
out and finiſh what was only in the original a hint or 
imperfect conception. Let me remark, that a readineſs 
in taking ſuch hints, which are always miffed by the dull 
and ignorant, makes no inconſiderable part of that fa- 
culty of the mind which is called Genius. 


Tt 1 


Ir often happens that hints may be taken and employed 
for a purpole totally different from that which firſt ſug- 


geſted the idea, 


Turk ts a figure of a Bacchante leaning backward, her 
head thrown quite behind her, which we frequently ſee 
in antient Sculpture, and which ſeems to be a favourite 
invention, as it is ſo frequently repeated in Bas-relievos, 
Camæos, and Intaglios: it is intended to expreſs an en- 
thuſiaſtic, frantic kind of joy. This figure Baccio Ban- 
dinelle has adopted (and he knew very well what was 
worth borrowing) for one of the Marys, in a drawing that 
I have of that Maſter, of the Deſcent from the Croſs, to 
expreſs frantic agony of grief. It is curious to obſerve, 
and it is certainly true, that the extremes of contrary paſ- 
ſions are expreſſed by the ſame action. 


Ir I was to recommend method in any part of the ſtudy 
of a Painter, it would be in regard to invention, that 
young Students ſhould not preſume to think themſelves 
qualified to invent, till they were acquainted with thoſe 
ſtores of invention the world already poſſeſs, and had by 
that means accumulated ſufficient materials for the mind 
to work with. It would certainly be no improper method 


of forming the mind of a young Artiſt, to begin with ſuch 
E exerciſes 
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exerciſes as the Italians call a Paſticcio, a compoſition of 


the different excellencies which are diſperſed in all other 
works of the ſame. kind. 


IT is not ſuppoſed that he is to ſtop here, but to acquire 
by this means the art of ſelecting, firſt, what is truly ex- 
cellent in Art, and then what is ſtill more excellent in 
Nature; a taſk, which, without this previous ſtudy, he 
wilt be but ill qualified to perform. 


Tux doctrine which is here recommended, is acknow- 
ledged to be new, and may appear ſtrange to many. As 
a ſtranger, then, receive it, without being required to 
place that entire confidence which might be claimed un- 
der authoritative recommendation. 


1 au aware of the danger of ſtanding on new ground ; 
it would have been much ſafer to have amuſed or rather 
abuſed your underſtanding with a rhapſody about genius 
and inſpiration, of the enthuſiaſm and divine fury neceſ- 
ſary to poſſeſs the ſoul of the Artiſt, than ſimply to en- 
deavour to point out the more humble means by which 


Art 1s acquired, 


133 ö 


AFTER you have taken a figure, or any idea of a figure, 
from any of thoſe great Painters, there is another opera- 
tion ſtill remaining, which I hold to be indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary, that is, never to neglect finiſhing always from 
Nature this and every part of the work. What is thus 
taken from a model, though the idea may have been ſug- 
geſted by another, you have a juſt right to conſider az 
your own property. And here I cannot avoid mentioning 
a circumſtance about placing the mode], though to many 
it may appear trifling. 


Ir is, rather to poſſeſs the model with the attitude you 
require, than to place him with your own hands : it hap- 
pens often by this means the model puts himſelf in an 
action ſuperior to your own imagination. 


IT is a great matter to be in the way of accident, and 
to be watchful and ready to take advantage of it; beſides, 
when you change the parts of a model, there is danger of 
putting him in an attitude which no man would naturally 


fall into. 


THis extends even to drapery touching and altering a 
fold of the ſtuff, which ſerves as a model, for fear of giv- 
ing it inadvertently a forced form ; and it is perhaps bet- 
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ter to take the chance of another throw, than alter the 
poſition in which it was at firſt accidentally caſt. 


RempRaNDT, in order to take the advantage of accident, 
appears often to have uſed the palate-knife to lay his co- 
lours on the canvaſs inſtead of the pencil. Whether it is 
the knife or any other inſtrument, it is ſomething that does 
not follow exactly the will. This in the hands of an Artiſt 
who knows how to take tlie advantage of ſuch ſtrokes of 
chance, will often produce bold and capricious beauties 
of handling and facility, ſuch as he would not have 
thought of, or ventured at, with his pencil under the regu- 
lar reftraint of his hand. However, this can be practiſed 
on occaſions only where no correctneſs of form is required, 
ſuch as clouds, ſtumps of trees, rocks, or broken ground. 
As it is produced in the ſame accidental manner, it has 
the ſame free unreſtrained air as the works of Nature 


herſelf. 


TI acain repeat, you are never to loſe fight of nature ; 
the inſtant you do, you are all abroad at the mercy of 
every guſt of faſhion, without knowing or ſeeing the point 
to which you ought to ſteer. Whatever trips you 
make, you- muſt ſtill have nature in your eye. Of ſuch 
deviations as Art neceſſarily requires, I hope in a fu- 

ture 


E 


ture Diſcourſe to be able to explain. In the mean time, 
let me recommend to you, not to have too great de- 
pendance on your practice or memory, however ſtrong 
thoſe impreſſions may have been made which are there 
depoſited. They are for ever wearing out, and will be 
at laſt obliterated, unleſs they are continually refreſhed 
and repaired, 


IT is not uncommon to meet with Painters who from 
a long neglect of cultivating this neceſſary intimacy with 
Nature, ſo long uſed to their own repreſentation of her, 
ſhe appears as a ſtranger, they do not even know her when 
they ſee her. I have heard Painters acknowledge, though 
in that acknowledgment no degradation of themſelves 
was intended, that they can do better without Nature 
than with her; or, as they expreſſed it themſelves, that 
it only put them out. 


A PalNx TER, with ſuch ideas and ſuch habits is indeed 
in a moſt hopeleſs ſtate; the art of ſeeing Nature, or in 
other words, the art of uſing Models, is in reality the 
great object, the point to which all our ſtudies are di- 
rected. As for the power of being able to do tolerably 
well, from pradlice alone, let it be valued according to 


its worth. But I do not fee in what manner it can any 
way 
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1 
way contribute towards producing more correct or more 
excellent finiſhed Pictures. Works deſerving this cha- 
racter never were, nor never will be produced by memory 
alone; and I will venture to ſay, that an Artiſt who 
brings to his work a mind furniſhed with the general 
principles of Art, and a taſte formed upon the beſt works 
of the beſt Artiſts; in ſhort, a man who knows in what 
the true excellence of the Art conſiſts, will, with the 
aſſiſtance of Models, which we will likewiſe ſuppoſe he 
has learnt the art of uſing, be an over-match for the 
greateſt Painter that ever lived who ſhould be debarred 
ſuch advantages. 


Our neighbours the French are much in this practice 
of extempore invention, and their dexterity is ſuch, as 
even to excite admiration, if not envy ; but how rarely 
can this praiſe be given to their finiſhed Pictures. 


Tux late Director of their Academy, Bouche, was emi- 
nent in this way. When I viſited him ſome years fince, 
in France, I found him at work on a very large Picture, 
without drawings or models of any kind. On my re- 
marking this particular circumſtance, he ſaid, when he 
was young, ſtudying his art, he found it neceſſary to uſe 


models; but he had left them off for many years. 


Such 


= 


Sven Pictures as this was, and ſuch as I ſoar always 
will be produced by thoſe who work ſolely from practice 


or memory, may be a convincing proof of the neceſlity of 
the conduct which I have recommended. However, in 
juſtice I cannot quit this Painter without adding, that in 
the former part of his life, when he was in the habit of 
having recourſe to nature, he was not without a conſi- 
derable degree of merit, enough to make half the Painters 
of his country his imitators; he had often grace and 
beauty, and good ſkill in compoſition : but I think, all 
under the influence of a bad taſte, but his imitators are 


indeed abominable. 


Tnosk Artiſts who have quitted the ſervice of nature, 
(whoſe ſervice when well underſtood is perfect freedom) 
and have put themſelves under the direction of one knows 
not what capricious fantaſtical miſtreſs, who faſcinates and 
overpowers their whole mind, and from which dominion 
it appears hopeleſs ever to be reclaimed, fince they appear 
perfectly ſatisfied, and not at all conſcious of their forlorn 
ſituation ; like the followers of Comus,. 


Mot once perceive their foul disfigurement 3 
But boaſt themſelves more comely than before. 


Methinks 
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Methinks ſuch men, who have found out ſo ſhort a 
path, have no reaſon to complain of the ſhortneſs of life, 
and the extent of art; ſince life is ſo much longer than 
they uſe for their improvement, or indeed is neceſſary for 
the accompliſhment of their idea of perfection. On the 
contrary, he who recurs to nature, at every recurrence 
renews his ſtrength. The rules of art he is never likely 
to forget; they are few and ſimple; but Nature is re- 
fined, ſubtle, and infinitely various, beyond the power 
and retention of memory; it is neceſſary, therefore, to 
have continual recourſe to her. In this intercourſe, there 
is no end of his improvement ; the longer he lives, the 
nearer he approaches to the true and perfect idea of Art. 


THE EN D. 
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